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and pleaded that the whole subject was so painful that he could not enter into it. He merely wished to confirm what the Private Secretary had said.
The reason given by the Private Secretary being so obviously trumped up, and one, moreover, so closely affecting the honour of his wife, Walter generously concluded that in some unexplained way he was personally to blame and had forfeited the confidence of the Foreign Office. Acting upon this surmise, and feeling that, under the circumstances, his services could no longer be of value to the country, he straightway sent in his resignation to Mr. Balfour, then Foreign Secretary, addressing it to him in Paris, where he was at the moment.
To this Mr. Balfour replied that, far from having forfeited the confidence of His Majesty's Government, my husband's valuable services were fully recognized and greatly appreciated. He could, however, hold out no prospect of his further advancement in the Service for reasons into which it was unnecessary to enter, but which he understood had been informally explained to him. Note the phrases in italics in conjunction with the fact of what they meant to a man who had spent over thirty-three years in the service of his country.
Mr. Balfour, although accepting Walter's resignation, appealed to his public spirit not to insist upon its taking effect at once, and begged him to remain at his post until Peace should be signed.
Although this appeared to me rather a tall order, to use a slang phrase, seeing that I was not considered sufficiently discreet to make my husband's promotion possible, I would not go against the public spirit which prompted him to accede to a request made in the interest of the country. He therefore consented to remain303              THE 'INDISCRETIONS'
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